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RELATIONS BETWEEN WATER DEPARTMENTS, 
COMPANIES AND THE PUBLIC 1 

By W. C. Hawley 

The good-will of its consumers is the best asset which any water 
company or water department can have. How can we get that 
good-will and how can we keep it? We must get it into our minds 
clearly that we are engaged in public service. Neither the water 
department nor the private water company has any business to 
dabble in politics. That iridescent dream of municipal ownership 
will never materialize while politics continue to govern municipally 
owned utilities, and the privately owned utility which monkeys 
with politics is committing corporate suicide. 

To secure the good will of our consumers, we must have good 
service, and is discussing the topic it will be assumed that good serv- 
ice is being rendered. After good service, one of the most neces- 
sary requisites is a good and reasonable set of rules, intelligently, 
impartially and courteously enforced. Many of the rules now in 
force need to be revised, brought up to date, and their unreasonably 
arbitrary features eliminated. They should be made as brief as 
possible and yet stated plainly, in language that can be easily 
understood. 

The rate schedule should be such that there can be no reasonable 
charge of discrimination. Most of the rate schedules today are 
years behind the times, either mere copies of older schedules or else 
they are schedules compiled by men who knew nothing of rate 
making. Few of them are based upon any intelligent study of 
the costs of service and they cannot be explained satisfactorily or 
justified. 

Assuming that we have satisfactory service, rules and rates, our 
next problem is to secure employees who can meet and transact 
business with the public with a minimum of friction and trouble. 
Our office force, especially, should be of more than average intelli- 
gence and education and able, at least, to use the English language 

1 Read before the Richmond convention, May 8, 1917. 
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correctly and to express themselves clearly. Our goods are not 
wrapped up and passed over the counter for cash, but instead we 
must deal with each customer on his own premises, and since we 
must serve all sorts and kinds of people, our business is a particularly 
difficult one. We must impress our employees with the idea that 
they are public servants and not public masters. Courtesy must be 
demanded in the treatment of all, and this applies not only to the 
office force but equally as well to the inspectors and meter readers 
who go to our customers' houses. 

Our office employees should not only be very familiar with the rules, 
but they should understand the reasons for the rules. We should 
impress upon them the fact that we need no rules for the great ma- 
jority of our customers, to whom we could and would be glad to 
extend courtesies, just as a merchant conducting his own business 
extends courtesies to many of his customers; but that since we must 
deal with all kinds of people there is a small minority for whom we 
must have rules, and since we can have but one set of rules those 
rules must apply to all. Everyone of us has experienced the diffi- 
culties which occur over the counter in the front office. The woman 
who got a bill for 50 cents excess over her minimum rate this last 
quarter, who never exceeded the minimum before and, therefore, 
there must be something wrong with the meter. The landlord 
whose tenant let the water run to keep the pipes from freezing and 
who has a large bill in consequence which he insists must be re- 
duced. The crook who reversed his meter and got caught t it. 
The man who forgot to pay his bill during discount period and 
thinks that you are robbing him because you will not allow the 
discount. The man who forgot to pay his bill and let it go until 
the water was shut off. Or worst of all, the well dressed woman who 
prides herself upon her culture and social standing, who knows 
little or nothing about business, but has decided that that water 
bill will be reduced or she will give the people in that water office a 
piece of her mind. We can sympathize with the employee who has 
to deal with these people, but we must insist upon courtesy, self- 
control and an intelligent handling of all such cases. Let us bear 
in mind, however, that we cannot expect to obtain employees with 
the training and ability to handle such matters satisfactorily for 
the small salaries that are generally paid to those in such positions. 

In most cases trouble and complaints result from misunderstand- 
ings. The clerk who handles such cases should have available all 
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of the necessary information, and unless he has this information he 
should not attempt to settle the matter until he has secured it. 
In the case of meter accounts, much time and friction can be avoided 
if the meter readers will make it a practice in the case of all unusual 
registrations to secure information while at the property, and make 
inspections to locate leaks and an inquiry as to whether or not there 
has been a leak, and when repairs were made and who made them. 
This information concisely entered in the meter book is worth all 
the time required to get it. In many cases the mere fact that there 
is such a record will save much trouble. 

Frequently the argument is made that the meter will run all the 
time, or will register too much. The best answer to this which the 
author knows is a glass case meter. Such a meter installed in his 
office some months ago has proved most effective. An hour spent 
in arguing would not have convinced the customer, but two or three 
minutes spent in watching the meter operate, seeing that it stops 
when the water is shut off, that it will run on a very small stream, 
etc., has ended the argument in every case. Most customers who 
come into the office with trouble on their minds and are met with 
courteous explanations, go away with a friendly feeling, which it is 
well worth some trouble and expense to secure. 

Few other things cause so much trouble to a water works man as 
mistakes in meter reading, billing and accounting. We cannot pre- 
vent our customers getting wrong ideas in their heads or finding 
fault about a large bill, but we can and should reduce to an absolute 
minimum, trouble caused by mistakes made in our own office. 
Such mistakes can be largely prevented by a system which pro- 
vides in cases of unusual registration for checking the meter reading 
by a re-reading, an inspection for leaks past or present, and a thor- 
ough system of checking bills and consumers ledger entries before 
the bills are permitted to be sent out of the office. These things 
cost money, but they are worth all they cost, for they make for us 
satisfied customers, which, as was stated in the beginning, are the 
best assets we can have. 

So much for those things which we can control and for which 
we are responsible. Now for the newspapers, and this portion of 
the paper is approached with fear and trembling, for the newspapers 
have the last say and if they do not like what we say they can give 
us — anything they like. No other outside influence can do more 
to promote friendly relations between those responsible for water 
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supply and the consumers than the newspapers, and no other influ- 
ence can cause more trouble and friction if the publishers wish to 
make trouble. Assuming, as before, that the service can be rated 
good, still no water works service can be perfect. Leaks will occur, 
supply will be interrupted occasionally, streets have to be dug up, 
odors and tastes in the water will occur, and the newspaper has an 
opportunity to do great service to the community by a fair and 
reasonable presentation of the facts. But if there is personal malice, 
political animosity, or a tendency to yellow journalism, such mat- 
ters can be misrepresented, distorted and magnified to an extent 
which will stir up a whole community, causing endless trouble and 
ill feeling and add seriously to the burdens of the water works man 
without accomplishing the slightest good to anyone. The fact 
that harm is done and no good accomplished has no weight with 
such a publisher. He must knock somebody and if the city ad- 
ministration is not of his brand of politics, if the water company 
will not advertise, or if his paper is read by people of socialistic 
tendencies and he thinks that it will boost the circulation, the editor 
proceeds to hammer the water department or water company and 
then writes letters to himself commending his paper for the stand 
which it has taken on behalf of the down-trodden public. 

There is little that can be done in such a case. Once in a while a 
personal interview and a frank and friendly discussion of the point 
at issue will produce results, but generally there is such a combi- 
nation of malice, prejudice and ignorance that an interview only 
gives opportunity for additional columns of mis-statements, sur- 
mises, insinuations and abuse. We know of no remedy for such 
cases. Fortunately, the majority of our newspapers mean to be 
fair and appreciate the service which they can render to the public 
at large by promoting good feeling between the people and those 
public utilities that are honestly trying to serve them. For the 
others, we can only trust that the common sense of our satisfied 
customers will discount and offset the influence of these newspaper 
pirates, and that some day, in spite of their lack of intelligence and 
conscience, they (the aforesaid pirates) may be forced to realize 
that such journalism (?) is at least poor business policy. No criti- 
cism can be made of the newspaper which voices complaint of poor 
service provided it is done intelligently. It can perform no greater 
service to the community. However, great harm can be done 
if a city's papers are constantly hammering the water supply; for 
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people who are considering the city as a place of residence will be 
likely to go elsewhere. 

The average water works man may be pardoned if he is a little 
sore on modern journalism, or at least some of it. Who is there in 
responsible charge of a water works system, either public or pri- 
vate, who has not at times, in spite of honest effort to the best of 
his ability, suffered newspaper censure, criticism or even abuse? 
How many of us have operated the plants for which we are respon- 
sible through the period of a great fire when the plant has been taxed 
to its utmost to meet the unusual demands made upon it, and who, 
down in the bottom of his heart, knows that the plant has rendered 
the service for which it was called upon, that the plant which he 
planned met the emergency successfully for which it was designed, 
only to pick up the morning paper and read scare headlines of 
"Water Famine," " Failure of Water Supply," etc.? Whohasnot been 
the victim of bitter criticism because such and such a fire hydrant 
was out of order and the firemen could get no water at yesterday's 
fire, when as a matter of fact the only failure was that of an ex- 
cited fireman to open the hydrant? Within the past twenty-five 
or thirty years, when the question of water meters has been pre- 
sented for the first time in our large towns and cities, a large part 
of the American press has taken the wrong side of the argument 
and opposed the introduction of the meter system, and in spite of 
the universal experience with meters, the same thing is taking place 
in some of our cities today. 

We have no quarrel with those newspapers which give us a square 
deal. Many of the editors and reporters are our personal friends. 
But we are considering those things which affect our relations with 
the public, and of these the newspaper is one of the most important. 
We ask no special favor of the press, but we do ask for fair treatment. 
We have no objection to criticism when criticism is due, but let it 
be based upon a thorough knowledge and understanding of the 
facts and constructive not destructive. When "Pro Bono Publico" 
or some other fellow in that class, writes a letter of complaint about 
his big bill or other trouble, we feel that the newspaper should get 
the other side of the story from the water office before publishing 
the letter. Every water works man knows that the majority of 
such complaints have no reasonable foundation. Few would be 
published if the facts were known and very few of the letter writers 
would want their letters published if the facts were published too. 
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No good is done by publishing unfounded complaints unless to 
afford a head line and fill some space, but the prejudice created 
against the water utility is unfortunate, both for the utility and 
for the community. Let us hope that the day is coming when all 
newspapers will consider these matters and realize the harm done 
by the publication of unwarranted attacks upon our utilities; that 
when the utilities are discussed in the press the statements shall be 
authentic, accurate and intelligently presented, and that the ex- 
pression so often heard, "it is only a newspaper yarn," shall be 
supplanted by one more creditable to the press. 



